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AXTER, inthe nar- 
rative of his own 
life, has ehamera- 
ted feveralopinion 
which, though ‘he 
thought them evi- 
dent ‘and incontef- 
ae at his frit entrance into the 
orld, time and experience difpofed 
him to change. 

Whoever reviews the ftate of 
his own mind from the dawn of 
manhood to its decline, and confi- 
ders what he purfued or dreaded, 
lighted or efteemed at different pe- 
riods of his age, will have no reafon 
to imagine fuch chang es of fenti- 
ment peculiar to any ation or ch a= 
racter. Every man, however carelefs 
and inattentive, has conviction 
forced upon him ; the lectures of 
time obtrude themfelves upon the 
mott unwilli ng or difipated audi- 
tor; and by comparing our paft 
with ear prefent tt sughts, we per- 
Ceive that we have changed our 
minds, though pe: ‘haps we cannot 
difcover when the alt eration hap- 
pened,or by what caufes it was pro- 
duced. 

This revolution of feritiments oc- 
cafions a perpetual contelt between 
the old and young. , They who ima- 
gine them!el es entitled to venera- 
tion and obdience by the pr eroga- 
tive of longer life, are cener2 iy In- 
clined to treat the notions of hole 
whofe conduét they {uperintend 
with fuperciliounefs and contempt, 
for want of confider: ng thatthe fu- 
ture and the pait have different ap- 
pearances ; that the difproportion 
will always be great between ex- 
pectationand enjoyment, between 





new poffeffion and fatiety ; that the 
troth of many maxims of age, gives 
teo little pleafure to be allowed till 
itis felt; and that the mii eries of 
life would be encre afed beyond all 
human power cf endurance, if we 
were to enter the world withthe 


fame opinions as we carry from 
+f 

We naturally indalge thofe ideas 
that pleafe us. Hope will predomi- 
nate Nn fe very , mi ind, trllit ha as been 


fuppreffed | by frequent difappoint- 

ments, The youth who has not dif 
cove red how many ev; ils are continu- 
a'ly hovering about us, when he is fet 
free from the fhackles of difcipline 
looks abroad inotthe world with rap- 
ture ; he fecs an elyiian rezion open 
before him, fo variezated wit! beau- 
ty, and fo ftored with pleafure, that 
his care is rather to accumulate 
good, to fhun evil; He fiands 
ditraa ed by Lifferen formset le- 
light, and has no other doubt than 
which path to follow of thofe which 
all lead- equally co the bowers of 
or {s. 


et ae 
Rib Acs 


He who has feen only “e fuper. 
ficies of life believe é every hin? to 
be what it appears, and rar el ful 
pect that exiern: I ip let rdor Col 1ceais 
any late nt forrow or vexation. He 

ines that there may be 


never ifnag 
r 


greatneis without fafecy, offluence 
ore thy ‘ ‘ Am tan ‘ 7 . © 4s ‘ rire 
Wt ‘ uv - UCU oe a J 4 acy »y¥ .') . & 
(Findthin ana mMOourudce withvut 
peace. He fancies himieif permitted 
’ } Ly ‘ t7QOrer a e. 
to cull ine Dic Nes fevery condle 
tion, and to leavé its imconvenien- 


Cies tothe jc e and the 3 
Hs is inclin ned to believe 
miferable but by hi s own fault, and 
feldom looks with much pitv upon 
2K failings 


i norant. 
no man 











258 Human Opinions mutable. 
failings c? mifcarriages, becaufe he 
thinks them willingly admitted or 
negligentiyincured. 

Icisimpoffible without pity and 
contempt, to heara youth of zgene- 
rous fentiments and warm imagi- 
nation, ceclaring in the moment 
of opennefs and confideace his de- 
figns and expectations Becaufe long 
life is poffible, he confiders it as cer- 
tain, and therefore promifes himfelf 
all the changes of happinefs, and 
provides gratifications for every de- 
fire. He is, for a time, to give 
himfelf wholly to frolick and diver- 
fion, to range the world in fearch of 
pleafure, to delight every eye, to 
gain every heart, and to be celebra- 
ted equally for his pleafing levities 
and folid attainments, his deep re- 
fiections, and his fparkling repar- 
tees. He then elevates his views to 
nobler enjoy ments, and finds all the 
fcattered excellencies of the female 
world united in awoman, who per- 
fers his add: effes to wealth and ti- 
tles; he is afterwards to engage in 
bufinefs, to diffipate difficulty, and 
Over-power oppofition ; to climb by 
the mere force of merit to fame and 
greatnefs ; and reward all thofe who 
countenanced his rife, or paid due 
regard to his early excellence. At 
lait he will retire in peace and ho 
nour ; contraét his views to domef- 
tic pleafures; form the manners 
of children like himfelf; obferve 

ow every year expands the beauty 
of his daughters, and how his fons 
catch ardour trom their father’s hif- 
tory ; he wiil give laws tothe neigh- 
bourhood ; di¢tate axioms to pofte- 
rity ; and leave the world an exam- 
ple of wifdom and of happinefs. 

With hopes like thefe, he fallies 
jocund into 1 fe ; to lit:le purpofe is 
he told, that the condition of huma- 
nity admits no pure and unmingled 
happinefs ; that the exuberant gaie- 
ty of youth ends in poverty or dif- 
eafe ; that uncommon qualificati- 
ons und Contrarieties of éxccllence, 
produce envy equally with apolaufe; 
that whatever admiration and fond- 
nefs may promife him, he mait mar- 
ry awife like the wives of others, 
with fome virtues and fome faults, 
and be as often difgufted by her 
vices, as delighted by her ele- 


The Hopes of Youth fallacious. 


gance ; that if he adventures in- 
to the circle: f aétion, he muft ex- 
pect to encounter men as artful, as 
daring, as refolute as himfelf; that 
cf his children, fome may be 
deformed, and others vicious ; 
fome may difgrace him by their fol- 
lies, fome offend him by their in- 
folence, and fome exhauit him by 
their profufion. He hears all this 
with obftinate incredulity, and won- 
ders by what malignity old age is 
influenced, that it cannot forbear 
to fill his ears with predictions of 
mifery. 

Among other pleafing errors of 
young minds, is the Opinion of their 
Own importance. Hethat has not 
yet remarked, how little attention 
his contemporaries can {pare from 
their own affairs , conceives all eyes 
turned upon himlelf, and imagines 
every one that approaches him to 
be an enemy ora follower, an admi- 
rer orafpy. He therefore lives in 

erpetual conitraint, and confiders 

is fame as involved in the event of 
every action. Many of the virtues 
and vices of youth proceed from 
this quick fenfe of reputation. This 
itis that gives firmnefs and conftan- 
cy, fidelity and difintereflednefs, and 
itis this that kindles refentment for 
flight injuries, and dittates all the 
principles of fanguinary honour. 

But as time brings him forward 
into the world, he foon difcovers 
that he only fhares fame or reproach 
with innumerable partners; that 
he is left unmarked in the obfcurity 
of the croud ; and that what he does, 
whether good or bad, though it may 
produce a fhort commotion, foor 
gives way tonew objeéts of regard. 
He then eafily fets himfelf free from 
the anxieties of reputation, and con- 
fiders praife or cenfure as a tranfient 
breath, which, while he hears it, is 
pafling away, without any lafting 
mifchief cr advantage. 

In youth, it is common to meafure 
rightand wrong by the opinion of 
the world, and in ace to aét with- 
Outany meafure but iniereft, and to 
lofe fhame without fubftituting vir- 
tue. 

Such is the condition of life, that 
fomething is always wanting to hap- 
pineis. in youth we have warm 

hopes 












































































hopes which are foon blafted by 
rafhnefs and negligence, and preat 
defigns which are defeated by in- 
experience. In age we have know- 
ledge and prudence without fpirit 
to exert, or Motives toprompt them ; 
we are able to plan fchemes and re- 
gulate meafures but have not time 
remaining to bring them to compie- 
tion. 


A View of Poviticay Letters 
which have appeared in the Public 
Papers. 


A B. in the Public Advertifer, 

* fays, “* It muft give pleafure to 
every good Englifhman to be in- 
formed, that we are now come to a 
clofe of the expences of the late 
war; and that at length a final and 
equal fetclement has been made of 
allthe German demands In the 
votes of the 26th paft, the reader 
will find the grantsof 106,043. 135. 
8d. & of 50,000], which are the re. 
maining balances of tnat account : 
Ard the adminiftration, by propo- 
fing the refolutions in the form in 
which they now ftand, has very ju- 
dicioufly given to the public the fa- 
tisfaction of knowing that thofe two 
fums are the lat of thefe accounts ; 
and at the fame time has taken the 
proper precaution againft any at- 
tempt to open them again. 

Every one, who compared the ex- 
pences of former wars with thofe of 
the late, muft have been convinced 
that one half of the millions, allor- 
ted to the German war, cou'd not 
have been fairly employed in any 
real fervice. But while the war 
went on fuccefsiully every where 
elfe, and the nation was jufily elated 
with the conqueft made in every 
other part of the globe, our German 
friends took advantage cf the gene- 
ral joy, and were makingtheir mark- 
etofus. The great eatinefs of P—t 
in admitting the enormuus eftimates 
for this eftablifhment, and the faci- 
lity, which our German fubfdiaries 
found in getting payment of their 
demands for each preceeding year, 
encouraged them to venture upon 
{till greater exceffes in the next. 

But what mutt be the aftonifhment 
and indignation of every friend of 
his country, when he comes to find, 
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that over and above the many mil- 
lions, which P t had annually 
voted for that fervice, there remain- 
ed an infinite number of claims, 
which our friends had kept tor us 
ftill in arrear, to the amount of the 
mott amazing fum cf feven millions 
and one hundred thouland pounds ; 
befides another claim of the Land- 
grave of Heffe for a reafonable 
fuccour ct 1,800,000l, 

The tender reyard, which his pre- 
fent Majelty has ever expreffec for 
the welfare of his people, would not 
permit bim to fuffer fo heavy a 
charge tc be mace upon them, with- 
out a faivand juft examination of the 
feveral «ccoun's, upon which thefe 
demands were founded. A com- 
miffion was accordingly appointed 
for this purpofe ; and theGentiemen 
intraited with it, with great appli- 
cation and exettnefs, have gone 
through all thefe numerous ac- 
counts. 

At length, upon a fair and impar- 
tial liquidation of the whole, it ap- 
pears that, of 7,100,000]. demand- 
ed, 1,100,000], were really cue; 
and of 1,800,000]. demanded, in 
virtue of atreaty, by the Landgrave 
of Heffe as a reafcnable fuccour for 
damages alledged, the damage prov- 
ed was 150,000]. Sothat for fer- 
vices realiy performed, to the juit 
amount of 1,250,0001. this nation 
ftood charged with demands to the 
amount of 8,900,000). 

Thete demands of our German 
fulbfidiaries would have been debts 
if the war had gone on: and the 
money muft have been paid; be- 
caufe they would then have told us, 
that their troops fhould not march 
till they were allowed. ‘his had 
actually been the cafe in f »rmercam- 
paigns ; infomuch, that the late 
Mr. Legge, for two years fucceflives 
ly, declared as the only apology 
which could be made for their exor- 
bitance, that the cperations of the 
war muit have been ttopped, if the 
demands then made had not been 
complied with. 

The reader will not wonder at the 
enormity cf the expence attending 
the war in this country, when he 
fees this experimental proof of the 
difadvantages under which it was 
carried on. | 

His 
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His Majefly was  graciouily guilty; and I challenge the mof 
pleafed at the firft appointment of rancorous of my antagonifts, to pro. 
this commiflion to fubjeét his own duce one finple fentence, out of any 
Eleétoral demands, & thofe cf his of my letters, which carries withitthe 
Electoral {ubjects, to the fame ftri Jeaft glimmering of Panegyric upon 
and impartial difcuffion with thofe the Favourite. If this is impofii- 
of all the other claimants. If that ble, what muft the World think of 
had not been done, all the ends of the whole {warm of Mi£inifterial 
the Commiffion, had been loft But hirelings, who have buzzed about 
fortified with fo greatan example fuch an abeminable faliehoed? 
of difinterefted magnanimity, the Equally groundlefs and wicked is 
Commifiioners weretherebyenabled the affertion that I have vilify’d the 
telockevery other Germanclaimant character of Mr. P » Itt have 
inthe face, & torepel every undue jaid down general pofitions, and rea- 
attempt withthismofiunaniwesable foned vpon them fairly, is it any 
reply: That his Majetty’s own im- fault of mine that the Public has ap- 
ftruCtions to them were, that juflice plied them in a particular and par- 
fhould be done to every Geiman iia! manner? I have more than once 
court; but that favour thould be affirmed, ‘* that whoever attempts 
fhewn to none Such is the na- toabridge the Crown of its lawtul 
tion’s happinefs in having a Native privileges; whoever would ftrain 
King to rule éver it. the power of the People beyond its 

Anti-Sejanus, 1n a Letter dated from due limits; whoever encourages them 

Bath jays, *‘ When | take areview to refit the magiftrate, or during 
of the conduct of the Whig-Party fuch refiitance inflames them with 

(under which appellation] meanto the powers of oratory and elo- 

include the whole herd of Republi- quence, isan enemy to the eftablith- 

cans, levellers, and fanatics; whe- ed Conftitution of this Country.” 
ther canting in a conventicle, or Is this a:tacking the character of the 
declaiming in St. S——n’s—whe- Great Commoner? How fevere and 
ther planning, as Minifters, the ruin farcallical are thefe fame miniferial 
of this country,oras Ameiicans, the writers? And how improper is it 
grandeur cf their own) I amobliged that fuch bunglers as they, fhould 
to coniefs thatthere is a kind of be iuffered to piay with edge-tools ? 

weapons, which they manage with What? Js the celebrated Patriot a 

wonderful dexterity, and which flaming Republican? Does he en- 

feem tole adapted to their cavfe deavour to make a mere Cypher of 
and genius, as they are never tobe Majefty, and a very Godot the Peo- 

worn out, and are beh wielded by ple; Would he forthe fake of a 

the weakeft hands. Thefe, Mr. little empty popularity overturn 

Woodfail, are flander, faifehood, the tair fabric of government, and 

and icurrility; at which Iam not reduce usto a fiate of anarchy and 

afhamed to own myielf a very une- confufion? If thefe are his princi- 
gual match for them. They will ples, it is impoffible to abuie him. 
forgive me ther fore if I] do not at- Language is too weak to fupply 
tack them in their own way; bet terms black enough to defcribe his 
content myfelf with parrying the charafter; and whatever eulogiums 
thruils, that they have been ma- 1 may have pafled upon him former- 

king at me for two months together. by, was he to betray fuch bafenets, I 

The motft material of all their cb- fhould not be afhamed to make a 
jeCtions is, that, at my out{et as a public recantation of my opinion, 
political writer, | levelled all my and to load him with that :gnomi- 
fhafts ata certain nobleman, who ny which he would juitly deferve. 
was at that inflant obncxicys to all I muit here beg leave to remark, 
parties; but that Lhavefincethoughr that the Minifierial writers have 
proper to change my opinion of been notorioully guilty of the very 
him, and have be-praifed him as fault, which they unjuiily lay to 
much, asl ‘ormerly condemned him. my charge. Turn, gentle reacer, 

To this charge ican fafely plead not to theirs cul] and laborious produc- 
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tions, during the courfeof laftfum- feveral years paft, on fpecial bufinefs, 
mer, and you will find them loaded in the dominions of France, Spain, 
with the moft fulfome panesyrics and the Pope: THESE are tocom- 
upon Lord [ , whom they were mand allfach abfentees, that tacy 
in hopes of attraétinginto their vor- fail not to return before the firlt 
tex, by the almoit irrefiftible power Gay of next November term, under 
of flattery, and adulation. But painofexcommunication. And all 
when they found that he was not ro perfons whom it may Concern are 
be coaxed, or wheedled into their required to take notice, thata iub- 
party: that, like thedeaf Adder, he fcription is opened at the Temple 
ftopped his ears, andrefufed to hear exchaage coffee-houle, for the iup- 
the voice of the charmer ; how in. port of the caufe of the late mmmiliry 
ftantly did they alter their tone, the funds artfing t 1ercfrom to b 
and Icad him with every fcurr:lous diltributed in adequate premiums & 
epitner, that a perpetual conver. fuch perfons as fhalifurnith the mot 
fation with Bridewell, Newgate, maternal evidence. Ine higheit pre- 
and the ftews could furnith them miums are deiiined tor tnofe who 
with? How was he alteredin amo- C4? prove, or wilt make oath (0 aap 
ment from that ‘T who was 200d A@ions of the Jate, or bad Actions 
once endowed with every graceand 7 the prejent Mintiry 5 and a tuthel- 
virtue, the patron of arts, the triend ©£° tuna is reierved jor the extra- 
of P , the Champion of Liber. Ofdinary reward of thofe whe love 
ty, and the decheht and ornament of the late miniiry well enough to 
his country? All his former fervi- facrifiice Truth, rionour, and Apa. 
ces were buried in everlaftine fer. tavion, to their fervice. 
peifulnefs: His difintereftednefsand Woutesof en:ertainment are ope- 
penerofity; his patriotifm and pub. Bed at Becfird, Hali'ax, saac- 
lic Spirit; his ttrenuous oppoftion wich, Buckingham, Mansheild, and 
to General Warrants, and every other towns, for the reception of 
other encroachment upon the free- ‘uch as had givea ap all thoughts at 
dom of the fubjeét, were cancelled prelent of returning to their native 
forever !——~And why ? becanfe Country, & of contequence mult be 
he could not approve of the prefent Waprovided at prefeat or any Com~ 
fyftem, which is compofed of weak- fortable Homes; and thote who 
nefs, timidity, inexperience, and ©2280, for particular reafons,maxe 
corruption ! I will venture to main- ‘©!f_ appearance publickly betore 
tain that hiftory cannot farnith us the Day ot trial, will be acommo- 
with a period, when this nation was Gated 1m the moit retired manner in 
ever governed by fuch an ignorant, *" ille of Bute. 
and incapable fet cf Minifters, as . .N- 8. A fufiicient number of 
the prefent; {uch Americanized and Machiavillian plenary Indulgences 
Germanized Patriots? who nor- beg granted, it is hoped that no 
withiianding their Republican prin- perion of what rank or condition {o- 
ciples are every day bartering public ©¥°" will be weak enough io plead 
liverty for perfonal power and emo- conicience, in Contempt of tnele 














lament. Orders. 
The fullowing has appearedinthe By Order of the Commitee, 
Public Advertifer, Anti=Sejanus Conjiitutionalift Secs 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Bedford Head, Crown Court, Letter from a Peruvian Princefs to the 
Wefiminfier, April t, 1766. Chevalier Deterville. 
: Whereas the great Caufe depend- Fr : ¢ 
ing before she People of England, be- I you were not the moft noble o 
tween the late & prefent Minittry, is .. rette TS: Sir, | thouid bethe moft 
likely to be decided in favour of the */°** if you had not the moit 
latter, merely for waat of fufficient humane of fouls, ine molt com paf- 
Evidence for the former ; owing to fionate of hearts, would it have been 
the abfence of moft cf the late Minif- Sra baad & lags gel ve "9 
rf. | ifeis my ihame and my pair 
try’s friends, who have refided for Buy ota; what remains for ain 
fear? 
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fear? why thould I paufe ? Every, 
thing to me is Jott. 

It is not the lofs of my liberty, of 
my rank, of my country, that I now 
deplore: they are not the inquic- 
tudes of an innocent tendernels that 
now draw tears from me: it is the 
violation of goed faith, it is love def- 
pifed that rends my foul. Aza 1s 
unfaithful !—dAza unfaithful ! What 
power have tnole fatal words overmy 
foul! My blood is frozea——— 
a torrent of tears 

I learned trom the Spaniards to 
know misfortunes : but the laft is 
the moft fenfible of all’ their ftrokes: 
It as they that have robbed me © 
Aza’s heart ; itis their cruel reli- 
gion that renders me odious in his 
eyes. That religion approves, it 
ordains infidelity, perfidy, inerati- 
tude : but it forbids the love of one’s 
near relations. Jf lLwereaitranger, 
unknown, Aza might love me: 
but, being united tohim by the ties 
of blood, he mutt abandon me, he 
muit take away my life without 
fhame, without regret, without re- 
morte. 

Alas ! contradictory as this reli- 
gion is, if nothing had been necef- 
fary but to embrace it in order to 
recover the good it haddeprived me 
of, I could have fubmitted my mind 
to its iliufions, without corrupting 
my heart by its principles. In the 
birternefs of my foul, | demanded to 
be initruéted init. My tears were 
notregarded. I cannot be admitted 
into a fociety {> pure, without aban- 
doning the motive which determines 
me to defire it without re- 
nouncing my love, thatisto fay, 
without changing my exiftence. 

Thisextreme feverity, I mult con- 
fefs, truck me with awe atthe fame 
time that they my heart revolted 
againit ic: I cannot refule a fort of 

veneration to laws that kill me: But 
Is itin my power to adopt them? 
And if | fhould adopt them, what 
advantage would refult from it? 
Aza loves me not: Oh! wretch 
that] am! 

The cruel Aza has preferved no- 
thing ofthe candour of our man- 
ners, except that re{peét for truth of 
which he makes fo crucl an ulage. 
Seduced by the charms of a young 
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Spaniard, ready to be united with 
her, he confented to come into 
France only to difengage himfelf 
from the faith he had twornto me, 
and toleave me without any doubt 
of his real fentiments ; only to ree 
ftore to mea liberty whichI deteft, 
or, rather, to take away my life. 

Yes, it is in vain that he reftores 
me to myfelf; my heart is with 
him, and will be fo till death. 

My life belongs to him ; tet him 
take it from me; but, let him 
love me. 

You knew my misfortune: Why 
then did you only half inform me 
otit ? Why did you give me room 
for fufpicionson)y, which made me 
unjuit to you? Alas! why do ] im- 
puce this to you as acrime ? | fhould 
not have believed you : blind and 
prepofieis’d I thould have fled to 
meet my fatal deitiny, have convey- 
ed her victim to my nval, and have 
now been O ye Gods, fave me 
from this horrible image ! 

Deterville, too generous fiend ! 
am 4 worthy to be heard? Am I 
worthy of your pity? Forget my 
injufice : lament a wretch whole 
eiteem for you is fill {aperior to her 
weaknets for an ingrate. 











The Life of Georrrey CHAUCER. 
[ Continued from Page 247. 


I? may feem difficult to conceive, 

at this time, how Chaucer’s ufing 
his endeavours to bring about a re- 
formation in the city of London, ac- 
cording to Wicklitf’s plan, could 
be conitrued into fuch guilt, as to 
oblige him to fly his country. But 
it fhonid be remembered, that the 
party which he had irritated, were 
chiefly compofed of ignorant zea- 
lots, inftigated by fiery and bigotted 
prietts, who were alarmed at the 
progre{s o: Wickliff’s doétrines, the 
tendency of which was fo unfavour- 
able to the views of an intereited, 
ambitious, and corrupt clergy. With 
theie there could be no greater crime 
than an attempt to introduce any in- 
novauions in religion, which weie 
contrary to their interefts; & it was 
ealy for fuch men to give the name 
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of feditious, or even treafonable 
practices, to any attempts for that 
purpofe, however upright the in- 
tentions of thofe who were engag- 
ed in them. 

Our poet having returned to Eng- 
Jand, had not been long here be- 
fore he was difcovered, arrefted by 
order of the king, and fent to pri- 
fon ; fome fuppofe to the tower of 
Londoa. He was here at firft treat- 
ed with great rigour and feverity ; 
butin the end promifed the king’s 
pardon, and his liberty, if he would 
difclofe all he knew. Chaucer, for 
along time evaded all] the arts which 
were ufed to make him confefs, be- 
ing very unwilling to betray the fe- 
crets of his party, notwithitanding 
the ungenerous treatment he had 
received from fome of them. How- 
ever, he was at length prevailed up- 
®a to difclofe what he knew, and 
impeach the perfons who were con- 
cerned with him ; and not only fo, 
but according tothe cuftom of tri- 
als at that time, he offered to prove 
the truth of his confeflion by com- 
bat*. 

What the confequences were of 
Chaucer’s confeffion with refpe& to 
others, does not appear; but with 
refpe& to himfelf, though it pro- 
cured his pardon from the king, it 
brought upon him much ill-will 
from thofe of his own party, and a 
great load of calumnies and iflan- 
ders. To add to his misfortunes, 
it is faid, that he had not only loft 
his intereftat court, by the decline 
of the duke of Lancaiter’s credit 
there ; but that he had alfo loit 
fome of his intereft with the Duke: 
who finding many liberties taken 
with his charaéter, on account of his 
amours with the lady Swyntord, 
Chaucer’s fiiler-in-law, came at 
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length toa refolution, though un- 
willingly, of parting with her; 
which he oguutindte did. And this 
is reprefented as having fome confi- 
derable effect upon Chaucer’s af- 
fairs. Indeed, he was fo much re- 
duced upon his being fet at liberty, 
and fo much incumbered with debts, 
that he durft not appear in public 
for fear of arrefts. In the midit of 
thefe misfortcnes, he produced chat 
excellent treatife of his, entitled, 
The Teftament of Love ; which he 
wrote in order to give fome vent to 
his forrow, and to confole himfelf 
under his afflittions. In che begin- 
ing of this work, he thus refleéts 
upon his former happinefs, and his 
prefentmifery: ‘* Alas! fortune, 
** alas! I that fome tyme in delici- 
‘‘ ous houres was wont to enjoy 
‘* blisful ftoundes, am now drive 
‘© by unhappy hevinefle to bewaile 
** my fondrie yvils in tene. Mirth 
‘* is chaunged into tene, &c: Thus 
‘« witleffe, thoughtfull, fizhtleffe 
‘* lakynge, I endure my penaunce 
‘* in this derke prifoune, caitifned 
‘* fro frenafhippe, and acquaint- 
“‘ aunce, & forfaken of all that any 
‘* worde dare fpeke.” Anda little 
further: ‘*O! where art thou now 
‘‘ frendfhippe, that fome tyme 
‘‘ with laughande chere madett 
‘< bothe face & countenaunce to me 
‘* wardes ?” In another place he 
fays, ‘* How am I now cait out of 
‘¢ all fwetenefle of blifle, and mif- 
chevoufly ftongen by pafled joye! 
‘* Sorrowfully mutt I bewaile, and 
‘* live as awretch. Every of the 
‘* joyes is turned into his contrary: 
** tor richefs now | have povertie, 
‘* for dignitie nowam | enprifoned ; 
«¢ inftede of powers, wretchedneffe 
‘* | fuffre, aad for glory of renome 
‘© Jam now dilpifed, and fouliche 

** hated; 


* Comberton, the mayor of London, the principal perfon who engaged in the 
intended reformatioh of the city, who was taken into culiody at the tame Chaucer 
made his efcape from England inro Hainault, had been cat ried to Reading, and there 
tried, and had judgment given againft him to be imprifoned for life, and to have his 


goods feized, which was accordingly done, 


Butthis was before Chaucer’s return to 


England; and therefore the judgment againft Comberton could not have been influ- 


enced by Chaucer’s confeffion. Mr. 


Comberton afterwards had the honour to 


have his fentence reverfed, at the prayer of the commons of England in parliament 
affembled. He was aifo cleared by a certificate under che hands of the mayor and 


aldermen of London. 
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“* hated. . Thus hath farne fortune,» 
et chat fodainly am I cyerthrowen, & 
** out of all welth difpoited, &c.”"™" 
Chaucer thus diitreffed, harraffed 
by his enemies, and deferted by his 
friends, was obliged €6 difpofe of thie 
penfions which kad been granted 
him by the late king, by a furrender 
in chancery, to.Gne John Scaiby, 
as appears by a licenle obtained for 
this purpofe, on record. In this 
reverfe of fortune, he wifely refoly- 
ed to quit the bufy icene of life in 
which he had been engaged, and to 
feek for ltappinefs in Hudy and re- 
tirement. The place he chofe , for 
his retreat was Wooditoke, where 
he had formeily enjoyed fo many 
happy days; and here he employe 
part of his time in EF*tang 06 cor- 
recling his writings, and in new 
compofitions. He here produced 
his excellent Treatife of the Aftro- 
Jabe, which fhews his great {kill in 
2ftronomy ; and whichis calculated 
for the latitude of Wooditoke, be- 
ing (as he fays) a {mall mater dif- 
ferent from. that of Oxford, 
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In the tenth year.of Richard the 
fecond, during the time of our po- 
ét’s troubles, there was_a difpute in 
a cafe of chivalry, depending’ he- 
tween Sir Richard. Gsofvenar and 
Sir Richard le Serope, cancernin 
their arms. The. king direct 
John Stap!c and Wahlter; Leycetter 
to examine Into the grounds.of this 
difpute. . They faccordingly. met at 
the Preaching Friars. in Landon, 
where appeared as witnefics. many 

the chief nobility in.England, 
and. other perions of dittinétion ; 
and among the ref our Chaucer, 
who gave in evidence, ‘‘ That he 
** faw Scrope armed. at, Rottes in 
* France, Azure with a.bend @’ Or, 


‘* and that coat. was by, public voice 
** and. fame takea Sc#ope’s 
** coat.” 


Chaucer’s, it.has been inferre 

he was fome, time employed in the 
wars of France, though po particu- 
lars of it hays been handed .down 
to us, as the icenc of.war. was, at 
one time, at the above-mentioned 
place: And it.js ucged in confirma- 


From this athe, yoy 
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* There cannot bea better account given of this work of ougauthon’s, from which 
the above’ extracts are taken, and which is. the moft important of. his works in 
profe, than by tranfcribing the rubric, which flands before it}.and which runs 
thus : bs, 2 , " 

“« "This book is ant irhitation of Boctins de Confolatione Philfopbie. 1, Tn the fir it 
whereof Léve, by way of legacy, Keqteaths té aff them that follow her Inittrd&tods, 
the knowledge of truth fromerror, whereby they may ripetly jadge “of the eaufes of 
crofs fortune, aed fuch -adverfities av betal them, wh ‘ih their? (ute of love 
ot otherwife, and fo.in the end obtain their wifhed defires.. Th. In the’ fecond® part, 
fhe teacheth the Knowledge of one very Ged our Creator, as alfosrhettateof Grave, and 
the ftateiof Giory, all whi¢h geed things’are figured by a Margarite Pearls 'Chavicer 
compiled this book as-a: comfort to himfelf, after great griefs conceived fonfome suff 
attempts of the Commons, with whem, he had jained,.and thereby. was.in fear to 
Jefe the favour.of his bet friends, and alfo therein to feg.an.end to all his. writing, be. 
ing commanded by Venus (as appears by Gower at,the end of the eighth book,.. intity. 
ed Confeffio,Amantis) fo to do, as one that was Venys’s Clerk ; even. as Gower, had 
mate his Confe/fo Amantis his laft work, and thrift of his formér offences,” ~ 

One of the great excellencies of Chaucer*s Compofitions, either in verfe or profe, is 
an eafy, nateral, and undffected manner of writifty, ailowingfor the ifage of die times 
in whictr he hved, whichin alhages: ‘has been ‘lteld a kind of law evento the bef aid 
ableft authors. And inn this. work thefe qualities are confpicucuss> We herb fee 
Chaucer, much broken by misfortunes, deferted by his friendeg and injured im his ree 
putation, yet expreffing himielfr-with freedom anc fpirit,, thougihdm 4‘ melahthbly 
mood, and in the language of forrew ; painting in the:boldeft coloucs his bwa mit 
takes, as well as thiofe of others ;, and pointing out the only remedies which ure ‘left, 
witen a man is abandoned by: fortune and by friends. © Suchvis the! matureof *this pért 
formance, in which, with great force of fancy, and elegance of expreffion,. be fiat 
given a teptefentation of his eondition, and ex ptained the caufes of his priefs , to’ pofte- 
rity 5- and thereby tranfmiteed) the faireft evidenee vf a {pirit, which, though Salenitg 
mught tame, yetu-could not injure, much Jefs deftroy. | ig ova Of 

teion® 3 if: : gwgu ,elsnit 


Zz ye wr a. ee a. : " & i gees. ? 
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tion of this, that it is part of a friend and patron. However, his 


r which has been pgiven 
him, that he was famous in arms, as 
evel] as Letters. 

In 1389, the duke of Lancafter 
returned trom an expedition which 
he had made into Spain, in profe- 
cation of his claim upan the king- 
doms of Cailile and Leon. The 
duke’s fucce(s. in war, in the courfe 
of this expedition, was at firit va- 
rious, and at laft unfucce(sfal; yet 
he managed his affairs with fo much 
prudence and addrefs, that after 
difmiffing his army, and feeming to 
relinguifh the defign which he had 
employed fo much pains and ex- 
pence fo accomplifh, he found 
means nevertheleis to extract even 
from his difappointment, almott as 
much as he would have gained by 
faccefs: for thoagh he could not 
make himfelf a king, yet he made 
two of his daughters queens; one of 
Caftile, and the other of Portugal, 
bringing home with him a vait trea- 
furein ready money *. On his re- 
turn in fuch good circamftances, 
his party began to revive, and the 
duke recovered his credit at court ; 
infomach that the king, in full par- 
liament, created him duke of Aqui 
tain. His old affection for the lady 
Catharine Swynford revived with 
his fortune, and under colour of re- 
warding-the care the had taken in 
the education of his daughters, he 
made her very large grants in the 
nature of penfionsf. 

W hatadvantages refulted to Chau- 
cer, from the profperous fituation 
.of the duke of Lancatter’s affairs, 
does not particularly appear; butit 
is generally fappofed that he felt the 


influence of the profperity of his old 
2 


diitafte to courts was now fo ftrong, 
that nothing could tempt him to 
quit the pleatures of retirement and 
ftudious eafe. About the year 1396, 
Conttance, dutchefs of Lancaiier, 
died ; and fome time after the duke 
married, to the furprize of a!l the 
world, his old miftrefs lady Catha- 
rine Swynford, at a time when fhe 
had neither youth nor beauty to re- 
commend her. This marriage gave 
great umbrage to the dutcheis of 
Glouceiter, the countefsof Derby, 
the countefs of Arundel, and other 
ladies of the blood royal, becaufe in 
confequence of it the Duke’s late 
miitre({s took place of them all. But 
fhe behaved with fo much hamility 
and difcretion, that thefe difputes 
were quickly compofed; and king 
Richard had fo great anelteem for 
her, that he carried her, as well as 
the duke her hutband, the year at- 
ter their marriage, with him into 
France, at which time he efpouied 
Ifabel, the French king’s daughter, 
then very young, and who was put 
under the care of the new dutchefs 
of Lancatter. The duke procured 
the children which he had by her 
before his marriage, to be legitima- 
ted in Parliament. And he had by 
this wad an Beaufort, Earl of 
Somerfet, Henry Beauf ort, Cardinal 
of St. Eafebius, frit Bithop of Lin- 
coln, and afterwards of Winchetter, 
and feveral times Chancellor of En- 
land, Thomas Beaufort, duke of 
txeter, and Joan, countels of Weft- 
moreland. So that by this marriage 
our poet’s eldeft fon, Thomas Chau- 
cer, became nearly allied to thé firit 
nobility of the kingdom, and in- 

deed related to the royal family §. 
Chaucer 


* One of our hiftorians tells us, that when he landedin England, he had as many 
ehefts of gold as loaded forty-feven mules. Jobn, king of Caitile, paid him feventy 
thoufand pounds for the expences of the war, and affigned him and his datchefs an an- 


nity of ten thoufand peiuhae: 


} He granted her an annuity of two hundred marks per annum, payable out of his 
honour of Tickhill ; and alfo granted her the wardthip of Betran de Sanby’s heir. 
Thefe penfions were partly intended for the maintenance of five children he had by her, 
who were born at Beaufort caftie in Anjou; where fhe was probably delivered for 


privacy. 


§ It is remarked by a curious writer, that in the time of king Charles I. there had 
defcended from this lady, by the duke of Lancafter, eight kings, four queens, 

and five princes of England ; fix kings, and three queens of Scotland ; two Car- 
$, upwards of twenty dukes, almoft as many dutcheffes of England, feveral 
dukes of Scotland, befides many powerful princes, and eminent nobility in foreign 


parts, 
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Chaucer being now arrived to the 
fixty-fourth year ef his age, king 
Richard granted to himan annuity 
of twenty marks per annum durin 
life, in lieu of that given him by his 
grandfather, and which his misfor- 
tanes had compelled him to difpofe 
of for his fubfiftence. However, he 
appears ftill to have been unable to 
difcharge his debts; for the king 
alfo granted him his proteétion for 
two years, by letters patent, fetting 
forth, that he had occafion to em- 
ploy him in fome affairs of moment. 
The following year he had alfo a 
pipe of wine annually granted him, 
out of the cuftoms of the port of 
London, which was to be delivered 
to him by the chief butler, to which 
office’his fon Thomas Chaucer was 
now raifed. 

By thefe benefits our poet was 
cheared and comforted in his de- 
clining years. But he fuftained a 
confiderable lofs, by the death of 
his noble patron the duke of Lancaf- 
ter. This is fuppofed to have 
greatly affected him ; for about this 
time he retired to Dunnington-caf- 
tle, near Newbury, where he chiefly 
{pent the remainder of his days. 
This was a very agreeable and plea- 
fant retreat +; and here Chaucer 
lived in honoor, and efteemed by 
all, and celebrated for his genius 
and learning, not only in England 
but in foreignm countries. He was 
in this fituation, when Richard the 
fecond was depofed, and Henry of 
Lancafter, the fon of his late bro- 
ther-in-law, was placed upon the 
throne; but our poet was no way 








+ This laft place of our poet’s retirement, was, in Mr. Canaden’s time, “a fmali 
*¢ but neat caftle, fituate upon the brow ofa rifing hill, having an agreeable profpect, 
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concerned in this revolution, nor 
does he appear to have been eager 
in paying his compliments tothe 
new king *. However, in the firft: 
year of king Henry IV. he obtained 
a confirmation of his grant of apipe’ 
of wine annually, and his annuity; 
and Henry alfo granted him, t 
fame year, an annuity of forty 
marks per annum. But itis faid that 
Chaucer was obliged to make ap- 
plication to court, for the confirma- 
tion of thefe grants; and that the 
fatigue of attendance, and his be- 
ing obliged to alter his ufual way 
of living, contributed to haften his 
end. However that was, he perceiv- 
ed the approach of his diffolution ; 
and expected it with the firmnefs of 
a philofopher, and the patience of a 
Chriftian. He died on the 2gth of 
Oétober, 1400, in the feventy-iecond 
year of his age, and in the fecond 
year of the reign of Henry IV. and 
was buried in Weftminiter Abbey, 
inthe great crofs fouth-ifle. 

[To be continued.) 


A furprifing Recovery from Deafnef> 
and Dumbnefs, tranflated from te 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. 


M FELIBIEN, of the academy of 
* inferiptions, informed the aca- 
demy of {ciences, of a fingular and 
pecans unheard of ancident, which 
appened at Charters. A young 
man of twenty-three or twenty-four 
rom of age, fon of an artifan, who 
ad been deaf and dumb from his 
birth, began all at once to fpeak, se ' 
e 


“< very light, with windows on all fides, faid to be, built by Sir Richard Adderbury, 
‘© knight, who likewife founded an hofpital beneath it, called God’s houfe.”” ‘* I 
“« was afterwards (fays Camden) the feat of Chaucer, then of the De la Poles, and in 
“ our father’s memory the dwelling of Charles-Brandon, duke of Suffolk.” In the 
park in which.this caftle ftood, was an oak called CuAvctr’s oax, which he is 
faid to have planted himfelf, and under which he is alfo faid to have written féveral of 


his poems, 


* Admitting ‘the juftice of the de yotition of Richard II. Henry of Bolingbroke, 


duke of Lancaftér, was not thé rexc 


eir fo the crown. 


Edmund, earl of March, fon 


to Roger Mortimer, who was not long before killed im Ireland, and who had ‘during 
the reign of Richard been publickly declared heir-apparent to the crown, was’ living, 


Roger Mortimer wasfon of Philippa, daughter of the duke of Clarence, 
of king Eward Il, and elder brother of John of Ghent, duke of Lancatter, 


fecond fon 
Bur Hen- 


ry claimed the.crown by a mixed title, as being the next heir in. the male line, and as 


being appr oved by the parliament and peopic, 
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the great aftonifhment of the neigh- 
bourhood. They found that three 
or four months before, he had heard 
the found of bells, and been ex- 
tremely furprifed with this new and 
unknownfenfation. Afcerwardsthere 
camea fort of water out of his left 
ear, and he heard perfeétly with 
both ears. He fpent three or four 
months in hearing, without fpeak- 
ing at all, accuftoming himfelf to 
repeat low the words which he heard, 
and confirming himfelf in the pro- 
nunciation, and in the ideas annex- 
edto words. At Jait, he thoughr 
himfelf fit to break filence, and de- 
clared that he fpoke, though it was 
yet but imperfeétly. Some able di- 
vines immediately afked him about 
his paft ftate,- and their principal 
queftions turned upon God, the foul, 
and the moral goodnefs or evil of 
attions. He did not feem to have 
carried histhoughts fo far. Though 
he was born of Catholic parents, 
went to mafs, was inftructed to 
make the fign of the crofs, and to 
kneel in a pofture of praying, yet he 
never added any intention to all 
this, nor comprehended what others 
intended thereby. cle did not 
know diftinétly what death was, 
and had never thought aboutit. He 
led a mere animal life, entirely en- 
gaged upon fenfible and prefeat ob- 
jects, and on the few ideas which he 
received’ by his eyes. He did not 
even draw from the comparifon of 
thefe ideas, all that one would 
have thought he might draw from 
we mot that he had naturally any 
want of underftanding; but the 
underftanding of a man deprived of 
the converiation of others, is 
fo-little exercifed, and fo little cul+ 
tivated, that he does not think 
fo much thereon, as he is indif- 
penfably obliged by external ob- 
jects, ‘The greateft fand of the ideas 
of men, is in their reciprocal con- 
verfation. 


., Moral Maxims and Reflexions. 


[BERTY in one of the nobleft 
) gifts of God, the foundation cf 


property, the fource of happinefs, 
and effentially neceffary to all rati- 
Onaland acceptable religion ; life 
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itfelf, without liberty, is not only 2 
burthen to a generous mind, but 
even a reproach to human nature. 
So great was the love of Liberty 
amongft the antient Romans, thatto 
diftinguith their children from their 
fervanis and flaves, they called 
them Liberi, to denote they were 
born to liberty, and to infpire them 
with an early love to it. e Athe- 
nians alfo were educated in the 
principles of univerfal Liberty, and 
taught to contend for it both againit 
Greeks and Barbarians, from their 
very infancy. 

Neither riches, honour, power, 
nor might, nor beauty, nordominion, 
canennoble the foul of man, which 
then only is mof glorious when itis 
moft humble in itfelf, and moft 
grateful toits creator. 

The voice of rebigion is ftill and 
calm, is gentleand ferene, nor ele- 
vated by pafiion, nor deprefied by 
defpair, but conftant and uaiform 5; 
the refult of reafon, and the daugh- 
terof truth; born for the world, 
and living for each other: Religion 
aims not to hide as from mankinds 
bat to teachus the amiable ieflons 
cf focial harmony, as well as religi- 
ous hope. Each morn we rife, our 
duty firlt to God we owe, and next 
to man, not to enter into the 1emple 
with prayer, and thankigiving 19 
an unpardonable negieét; but to 
hide ourfelves always init from the 
ufeful duties of life would be to bary 
thofe talents which God hath given 
us toimprove. 


Letter to a Chinefe in London from his 
Son, giving the Hiftory of the beau- 
tiful Captive.* 


W HEN fufficiently refrefhed af- 
ter the fatigues of our precipr- 
tate flight, my curiofity, which had 
been reitrained by the appearance 
of immediate danger, now began to 
revive: Llonged to know by what 
diftre{sfal accidents my fair ee 
became a captive, and could not 
avoid teltifying a f{urprize how fo 
much beaaty could be involved in 
the calamities fiom whence fhe had 
been fo lately reicued. ; 
‘Talk not of perfonal charms, cri- 
ed fhe with emotion,’ fnce to them 
rs omega ayy lowe 
* See Page 247, 
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I owe every. misfortune: look round 
on the nambericfs beauties of 
the country where we are: and fee 
‘how ‘nature has poured its charms 
upon every face, and yet by this 
— heaven would feem to thew 

w little it regards fuch a bleifing, 
fince rhe gifts is lavifhed upon a na- 
tion cf proflitutes. 

I perceive you defire to know my 

Ory, and your curiofity is nat fo 
great as any impatience to gratily 
at: I find a pleafure in telling pais 
misfortunes to any, but when my 
deliverer is pleafed with the rela- 
tion, my pleafure is prompted by 
duty. | 

‘+ [T * was born in acountry far 
tothe weft, where the men are bra- 
ver, ahd the women more fair than 
thofe of Circaffia ; where the valour 
of the hero is guided by wifdom, 
and where delicacy of fentiment 

oints the fhafts of female beauty. 
wah the only daughter of an offi. 
cer inthe army, thechildof his age, 
and as he ufed fondly. to exprets it, 
the only chain that bound him to 
the world, or made, his life pleafing. 
His ftation procured him an ac- 
quaintance with men of greater rank 
of fortune than himfelf, and his re- 
gard for me indaced him to bring 
memo every family where he was 
acquainted: ‘Thus { was early taught 
all the eleganctes and fa‘hionable 
foibles of fuch as the world calls po- 
lite, and though withost fortune 
myfelf, was taught to defpife thofe 
who lived as if they were poor. 

My “intercourfe with the great, 
atid my affectation of grandeur pro- 
cored me many lovers; but want of 
Fortune Geterred them all from any 
otherviews than thofe of pafling the 
prefent. moment agreeably, or cf 
meditating my futute rain. In 
every company I tound myfelf ad- 
erefled in a wa: mer ftrain of paffion, 
than other ladies who were {uperior 
ix point of rank and beauty ; and 
this] imputed to an excefs of re- 
{peet, which in reality proceeded 
from very different motives. 

Among’ ‘the’ number cf fuch as 
paid me their uddrefles, was a Gen- 





Letter toa Chince/e in London, from his Son. 


tleman, a.friend of my father, rae 
ther in.the decline of Jife, with 
nothing remarkable either in his 

rfon or addrefs to recommend 

im. His age which was about for- 
ty, his fortune which was moderate, 
and barely fufficient to fupport him, 
ferved to throw me off my guard, ifo 
that I confidered him as the only fin- 
cere admwuer Lhad. 

Defigning lovers in the decliwe of 
life areever moft dangerous. Skilled 
in all the weakneffes-of the fex, 
they feize each favourable opportu- 
nity, and by having le(s paflion than 
youthful admirers, have lefs real 
refpect, and therefore Jefs timidity. 
This infidious wretch ufed a thou- 
fand arts to fucceed in his bafe de- 
figns, all which | faw, bat imputed 
to different views, becaufe I thought 
it abfurd to believe the real mo- 
tives. 

As he continued to frequent my 
father’s, the friendthip between 
them became every day greater; 
and at lait. from the intimacy with 
which he was received, | was taught 
to look upon him as a Geardian & 
afriend. Though I never loved, 
yet Letleemed him; and this was 
enough to make.mewih for an uni- 
on, for which he feemed defirous, 
but to which he feigned feverah de- 
Jays; while in «he mean time, from 
a falfe report of our being married, 
every other admirer forfook me.. 

I was at laft however awakened 
from the delufion, by an account of 
his being jult married to .another 
young lady witha confiderable for- 
tune. . ]his.was no great mortifica- 
tion to me, as | had always regard- 
ed him merely from prudential mo- 
tives; burit. had a very ditterent 
effeh upon my father, who, rath 
and pafhonate: by nature, and be- 
fides ftimulated by a miftaken. no- 
tion cf military honour, upbraided 
his friend in, fuch terms, thatea 
challenge was foon given and ac- 
cepted. | 

It was about midnight when I was 
awakened by a mefiage from my 
father, who defired to fee me, that 
moment. 1 rofe with. fome far- 

: | prize, 


* This ftory bears a ftriking fimilitude to the real hiftor y of Mifs Se=d, who ac- 


companied Lady wW——c; in her retreat near Florence, 
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prize, and following the meffenger, 
atcended only by another fervant, 
came to°a°*held ‘wot far from the 
houfe, where I found him, ‘the af- 
ferter of my honour, my only friend 
and fusporter; the tutor and com- 
panion of my youth, lying on one 


fide covered over with blood, and 


jult expieing. | No tears ftreamed 
down my checks, nor figh efcaped 
from my breaft, at an object of fuch 
terror. [fat down, and iupporting 
his aged head in my lap, gazed up- 
on the gaitly vifage with an azony 
more poignant even then defparing 
madnefs. ‘The fervants were gone 
for more affiftance. In this gloomy 
fullnefs of the night no founds were 
heard but his agonizing retpirations ; 
obje was préfented but his 
iapeati. which ftill continued to 
fireamy Wich filent anguifh' l hung 
over his dear face, and with my 
hands ttrove to itop the blood 
as’ it flowed from his wounds ; 
he feemed’at firft infenfible, but at 
lait turning his dying eyes upon me, 
** My ‘dear, dear child, cried he, 
* dear, though you have forgotten 
‘your’ own honour and ftained 
mine, | will yet forgive you ; by 
‘\ abandoning virtue you have un- 
‘“ done me and yourielf, yet take 
“Somy'° forpiveneis with the fame 
*“compafion I with heaven ma 
*Sopity “me.” Fle expired. All 
my focceeding happinets fled with 
hin. Refie&ting that | was the caufe 
of ‘his death whom only I loved upon 
earth, accufed of betraying the ho- 
nour cf his family with his lareft 
breath : confcious of ‘my own inno- 
cence; yet without even’ a poffibi- 
lity cf vindicating it; without 
furtune or friends to relieve or pity 
me, abandoned to infamy and the 
wide cenfuring world, I called out 
upon the dead body that lay ftretch- 
ed before me, and in the agony of 
my heart afked why he could have 
eft me thas? Why, my dear, my 
only pappa, why could you ruin 
me «has ‘And yourfelf forever! O 
ityy'and return, fince there is none 
at you to cumfort me, 
“T {eon found that 1 had real caufe 
furrow ; that | was to expect no 
compaiiion from my Own iex, nor 
afitance’ from the other; and that 
feputation was much more uieful in 
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our commerce with mankind than 
really to deferve it. Wherever I 
came, ] perceived myfelf received 
either with contempt or detettatien ; 
or whenever I was civilly treated, it 
was from the mott bafe and ungene- 
TOUS motives. 

Thus driven from the fociety of 
the virtuous, { was at lait, in order 
ta difpel the anxteties of infuppor- 
table folitude, obliged to take up 
with the company of thofe whole 
characters were blaited lke my 
own; byt who perhaps deferved 
theirinfamy. Among this namber 
was a lady of the firit difinétion, 
whofe character the public thoaghr 
proper to brand even with greater 
infamy than mine. A fimilitade of 


‘diftrefs foon united us; I knew 


that general reproach had made 
her miferable: and [| had learned 
toregard mifery as an excufe for 
guilt. Though this lady had not 
virtue enough to avoid reproaeh, 
yet fhe had too much delicate fenfi- 
bility not tofeel it. She therefore 
propofed our leaving the country 
where we. were born, and going to 
live in Italy, where our characters 
and misfortunes would be unknown. 
With this I eagerly complied, and 
we foon found ourielves in one of 
the moft charming retreats in the 
moft beautiful province of that in- 
chanting country. 

Had my companion chofen this as 
a retreat for injured virtue, an har- 
bour where we might look with tran- 
quility.on the diltant angry werld, I 
fhould have been happy; but very 
different was her defign; fhe had 
pitch’d upon. this fitvation ogly to 
enjoy thofe pleaiures in private 
which fhe had not fufficient effron- 
tery to fatisfy in a more open man- 
ner. A nearer acquaintance foon 
fhewed me the vicious part of her 
character: her mind as well as her 
bodyfeemed formed only for pieafure. 
The iuxwriant air of the country, 
the romantic fituation of her palace, 
and the genius of a‘people whofe 
only happinefs liesin feniual refine- 
ment, all contributed to banath che 
remembrance of her native conn- 


try. 

But tho’ fuch a life gave her plea- 
fure, ithad a very diftetent cite& 
upon me; I grew every day more 
peniive, 
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penfive, and my melancholy was re- 
garded, asan.infult upon her good 

umour: 1 now perceived myfelf 
entirely unfit for all fociety ;° dif- 
carded from the good, and detetting 
the infamous, I feemed in a ftate of 
war with every rank of people; that 
virtue which fhould have been my 
protection inthe world, was here my 
crime: in fhort, detefting life, Iwas 
determined to become.a reclufe, to 
leave a world where I found no plea- 
fure that could allure meto ftay. 
Thus determined, I embarked in 
order to go by fea to Rome, where 
I intended to take the veil; but 
even in fo fhort a paffage my hard 
fortune fill attended me; our fhip 
«was taken by a Barbary corfair ; the 
whole crew, and ] among the num- 
ber, being made flaves. It carries 
too much the air of romance toin- 
form you of my diftrefles or obftina- 
cy in this miferable ftate; it is 
enough to obferve that I have been 
bought by feveral mafters, each of 
whom perceiving my relutance, ra- 
ther than ufé violence, fold me to 
another, til] it was my happinefs to 
be at laft refcued by you.” 

Thus ended her relation, whichI 
have abridg’d, but as foon as we 
are arrived at Mofcow, for which we 
intend to fetrout fhortly, you fhall 
be informed of all more particular- 
ly. Inthe mean time, the greateft 
addition to my happinefs will be 
to hear of yours. 


Extra@ from the Noxtu Britox, 
No. 198. 


THE good people of Great Britain 
are naturally cf fo reflle{s a dif- 
pofiticn, that they areeternally lan- 
guifhing for frefh faces to manage 
their aftairs, and are even impatient 
under thofe adminiftrations which 
labour moft for their welfare, if they 
happen tocontinuc in power for any 
length of time.——Our prefent fet 
of Minitters, tho’ they have done 
fuch.. important fervices for their 
country,and.manifeficd both fuch 
an inclination and fuch an ability, 
to do aa neverthelefs, begin al- 
ready to upon our imagination ; 
and he blic prints are filled with 
nothing but accounts of expected al- 
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terations in the great departments 
of government; farely we cannot 
yet be weary of having. our intereft 
confulted, nor defirous of feeing an 
adminiftration which would pro- 
ceed upon a different fyftem of poli- 
tics?>lf we are, let us againexclaim 
for the celebrated Favourite & the 
infamous pack of tools who have 
brought fo many’ calamities upon 
this unfortunate kingdom.——Per- 
haps, when we groan under the 
weight of fuch mileries as they have 
formerly Jaid upon our fhoulders, 
we may be reconciled to their con- 
duét, and put up with the moft mor- 
tifying oppreffions for the mere op- 
portunity of finding faule. 

We have, however, been too fa- 
tally convinced by Experience, that 
though the {plenetic turn of our 
tempers may be gratified by a per- 
petual change of minifters, thar no- 
thing but the continuation ef the 
worthy and the wife, can pofhibly 
promote our happinefs, or prevent 
our deftruétion.——A new Minif- 
try, unlefs it proceeds upon a fyf. 
tem of its own, is nothing more tan 
throwing out atubtoa whale; a 
mere artifice to amufe the attention 
of the public; and to keep them i’ 
a conftant expeétation of meafures, 
that arenever to be adopted :-———» 
Befides this, every new miniftry, 
whether it acts upon a new fyftem or 
not, has always a fet of hungry de-. 
pendents to provide for, whofe for- 
tunes muit be entirely erectedon the 
plunder of the public: By coatinual- 
ly changing therefore, we only create 
a number of people to:ob ourfelves, 
and open freth gulphs, to {wallow 
up that wealth which oaght to be 
applied towards the payment of our 
debts; the advancement of our 
commerce; and the fuitable main- 
tenance of our royal! family, 

The great perfonages who at pre- 
fent fill.the principal offices.cf ftate, 
have not been many months in 
power, neverthelefs we fee that they 
have already performed an Hercue 
lean labour, by cleanfing the mix 
nifterial ftable of fuch enormous 
loads of rubbifh as in a very mate- 
rial degree sloge’d the wheels of 
government, and retarded the ime 


portant bufinefs of the nation. 
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A4PRAYER, 


HOU one eternal, univerfal mind ! 
Supremely wife, omnipotent and 
kind ! 
Thou fpeak’ft! thy pow’rful voice Con- 
fufion heard ; 
*Twas done: th” obedicnt univerfe ap- 


pear'd. 
Upon thy fov'reign will the whole de- 
; 
On e’ry part paternal care defcends, 
In this ftupendous frame, ah! what am 
Ll? 


the 
Minuteft particles of fyture man, 
By thee improv’d, complete the human 


Yet he’s my Gaeetian, who commands 
y - 


plan. 
By thy commarids the elements ccn- 
foi 


pire 
Still to fupport and guard my vital fire, 
Though moments {wiftly pafs, thy fae 


vours fly 
More fwift. than they, more num’rous 
multiply, 
Accept my gone returns :_ a grateful feafe 
Is all for undefery’d beneficence, 
Off'as my tongue fhall warble o’er thy 
praife, 


me a grateful tribute of nay lays. 
weaknefs fhall betray, or luft 
~ entice, 
Explore the danger, and defeat the vice. 
The faid remembrance of my follies 
aft, 
Sieen te my view the face of heav’n 
o’ercaft, 
Let pardon (charming found !) my peace 
reftore ; 
Nor let my feet tranfgrefs thy precepts 
more, 
When {trong inducements croud: the 
road of life, 
Witen courage fhrinks from the unequal 


ftrike ; 

Such difpofitions give, fach pow’rs dif- 
ponte, 

As beft thall. guard my threaten’d inno- 


cence. 

May conquett Ag J future trial crown, 

And for my fafety fend protection dowa. 
Make me obferve where Wifdom marks 


my way 
Aad Reafoa's diftates pioufly obey. 


From ev'ry hurtful Being me defend; 
Nor let me wander in thofe ways that. 
tend 
Thro’ pleafure’s fiow’ry paths, to fome 
deftrutive end, 
In proper view be ev'ry obje@ feen : 
Difpel delufive mifts that intervene, 
May right doen to right judgement 
rife, 
And fteady praétice fpeak me truly wife. 
In things inferior (beft beftew’d or not, 
Thou only know'ft, thy pieafere be my 
lot 


The — of health, profperity and 
eafe, 
Grant they betray not. while they feem 
to pleafe 5 
Nor let the rough alarms affiiGion beat, 
My virtue ftagger, or abate its heat, 
Make thou the tumults of my paffichs 
ceafe, 
My breaft the conftanmt refidence of 


peace. | 
While onward to the verge of life I 
roll 
May ufeful knowledge more illume my 
foul ; 
May virtuous a@s to virtuous habits 


grow, 

My life expreffive of the truths I know. 

Thus through the various {cenes of life 
may I 

Complete the charaGter prefcrib’d, and 
di 


C3 

O make my title to thy favour clear ! 

My exit happy, a6 my life fincere. 

When I fhall tread this mortal ftage 

no more, 

Conduct me fafeto fome more blifsful 
fhere, 

Where want ne’er comes, where ful- 
nefs never cloys, 

Where fmiling peace prefides, where 
praife employs, 

Where happy fubjeéts tafte, unmixt, 
immortal joys! 


BENEVOLENCE, 
An ODE, by James Woophoust, a 


Fourneynan Shoemaker, near Birmingham. 
Infcribed to bis Friends. 


ET others boaft Palladian fkill 
The fculptur'd dome to raife ; “ 
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To {coop the vale, to fwell the hill, 
Or lead the fmooth meand’ring rill 
In ever varying maze; 
To ftrike the lyre 
With Homer's fire, 
Or Sappho’s tender art ; 
Or Handel’s notes with tweeter ftrains 
infpire, 
~—Q©’er Phidias’s chiffel to prefide, 
Or Titian’s glowing pencil guide 
Through ev'ry living part. 
Ab! what avails it thus to thine, 
By ev'ry art refin’d; 
Except Benevolence combine 
To humanize the mind ! 
The Parian floor, 
Or vivid cieling, frefco'd o’er, 
With glaring charms the gazing eye may 
fire ; 
Yet may their Lords, like ftatues 


cold, 
Devoid_ot fympathy, behold 
Fair worth with pe nury deprefs’d, 
Or indigence expire ; 
Nor ever known the nobieft afe of gold. 
*Tis your's, with fympathctic breaft, 
To ftop the rifing figh, 
And wipe the tearf ui eye, 
Noriet repining merit fve unbiett : 
This isa more applaufive tatte 
Than {pending wealth 
In gorgeous watte, 
@r with dire luxury deftroying health ; 
lt fweetens life withev’ry virtuous joy 
And wings the confcious hours with 
giadneis as they fly. 


On finding an. U RN. 


OOR trifling mortal, tel] me why 
Thou haft difturb’d my urn ; 
Want’ ft thou to find out what | am ? 
Vain man! attend and learn. 
Te know what letters {pelt my name, 
Is vfelefs quite to thee ; 
A heap of duft is all my frame,’ 
And al! that theu fhalt be. 
Go now that heap of duft.explore, 
Meafure its grains, or weigh: ; 
Can’ft thou the title which 1 bore 
Diftinguifh in the clay ? 
What glitt ring honours, or high truft, 
Once dignifi'd me here, 
Were characters impreit on dutt, 
Which quickly difappear. 
Nor will the fparkling atoms fhow 
A Clodius, or a Guilph ; 
Vain fearch ! if here the fowrce thou’d’ft 


know, 

Of Nobles, or thyfelf. 
The mold will yield no evidence, 

By which thou may’ft divine, 
If lords or beggars iffu’d thence, 

And form’d the ancient line. 
Learn then the vanity of birth : 

Condition, honours, name, 
Are all but modes of common earth; 
The fubttance itill the fame. 





Bid Av’rice and Ambition view 
Th’ extent of all their gains ; 
Themfelves, and their poffeffions too 
A gallon-vafe contains. 
Hafte, lift thy thoughts from earthly 
things 
To more fubftantial blifs ; 
And leave that grov’ling pride to Kings, 
Which ends in dirt like this. 
Let Virtue be thy radiant guide, 
"Twill dignify thy clay, 
And raife thy athes glorifi'd, 
. When funs thall fade away, 


ODE to EVENING, 


HOU tranquil daughter of the day ! 
On whofe fair face autumnal Ze- 
phyrs play 5 
O*er whofe ferene unclouded eye 
Sol feds the mildeft luftre of the tky. 
Thee undifturb'd, oh ! let me hail, 
And tread the carpet of thy verdant vale ; 
‘ Near which, with bonnet whéaten- 
bound, 
Sits Ceres liftening to, the fheep-bell’s 
found ; 
Or let me woo thee by the ftream 
Obliquely gilded by the weftern beam, 
While flies and gnats unnumbe: ‘d 
‘ throng, 
And faintly murmur no unpleafing fong. 
Now to enjoy the filent hour 
The lark defcends from his aerjal tower. 
The bird, who loves the coming night, 
Hovts querulous, ‘and flaps his wing for 
flight. 
“With wheeling plume thc bat flies by, 
And mocks tb’ imperfe& motion of the 


eye. 
The buzzing chafer here and there 
Spreads his gauze wing, and fpins along 
‘the air. 
But dark-eyed night (fo Heaven or- 
dains) 
Comes nodding on, and blackens all the 
plains. 
The pleafing fcenes,. which Nature 
drew, 
Are clouded o’er and vanifh'’d from: the 
view. 
The fpiendid morn, the noen of day, © 
all the thades of evening are away ; 
But foon the fplendid morn, again 
Shall radiate ail the firmamenta] plain, 
And foonthe fun’s meridian ray, 
Zenith’d on high, fhall give us back the 


day ; 
And evening ! thou, with afpeé bland, 


Shak pour thy lengthening fhadow o'er 


the land. 
Such is thy pi€tur’d life, oh man! 
Which daily flies, and fades as it began. 
Thy infant morn fhall fink away, 
Thy noon of youth and evining age de- 


cay; 
Then death fhall wrap thee in his urn, 
For duit thou wert, and fhalt to duft re- 
turn, 
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